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can learn to spell it right. Teachers do not, I think, use
sufficiently the help and co-operation that they could get
from their pupils if they tackled them more psychologically.
There is every reason why a teacher should try to explain
to a child that a persistent mistake is the result of some
maladjustment and get the child's help in putting the
matter right.

Fourthly, why do we all fall so very fax below what we
could do if we would? Here perhaps educators are at
fault and one of the best tests of good training is the
standards of achievement the educand has. A good
gardener is known by the way he finishes his job, and a
good school should be able to inculcate in children a respect
for good work.

Very often the size of the class or the need for a definite
result by a fixed date is the cause of poor technique. A
child is made to learn to write too early or too fast; or
he has too much actual work to get through to enable
him to take his time ; no one explains to him why, having
poor sight, he must look more carefully at the word or the
map than his neighbour who has good sight. For some
such reason he becomes mediocre, and as mediocre results
are expected of him he is content with them. Here too
comes in the question of ability and perhaps * worth while-
ness '. There are certain habits every one must acquire,
and the average child will reach the standard of perfection
approved by the community. Thus probably the boys
and girls of Sparta held themselves and walked better
than our village children because it was the thing to do so.

Children from elementary schools often write far better
than those from famous public schools, not because they
are better endowed and have greater need of clear writing
but because it is expected of them and they like to reach
the standard of their community.

Finally, there is the psychology of bad habits, and here
the value to us in a study of their origins lies in the help